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Community Groups that offer Meals 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 

780-423-2285 

Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 

Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 
and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue 
780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 5:30 
meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 
8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue | 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 _ 
Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 
‘Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 - 
Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m 
breakfast == 
‘Noon-lunch | 

5:00 J hchene p.m. - ating 
honeys ‘hy. Tae, uty 
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All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 
10035 — 103 Street 
780-428-6323 

Thursday 12:45 p.m., Lunch 
Friday 7:30 — 9:30 am., 
Breakfast (November to March) 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the Ist of next 
month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 
Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 
780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 

471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 

5:00 p.m. meal 

Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


Robertson Wesley United 
Church 

10209 = 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army 
9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 

7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — 
Monday and Friday 
83 Avenue -104 Street (parking 
lot |) 


lunch 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 

7:00 to 9:00 a.m. 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 
780-477-5931 

Thursday — 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 
supper 


Victory Café and Soup Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


breakfast 


Edmonton Orthodox Reformed 
Church 

11610+ 95A St: 
Info: Pete Wright — 
www.orcurc.org 
Thursdays’6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3:_p.m.meals 


479-1860 


Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 

Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 


Boyle Street community 
Services 

7:00 a.m. daily — breakfast 

11:30 daily — lunch 

Edmonton Do Likewise Society 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Wednesday 


Important Notice 
Edmonton Street News is 
published by the Edmonton Society, a 
registered society in the province of 
Alberta. The paper is published month- 
ly, and is sold on the streets of 
Edmonton and Calgary. 
Edmonton Street News is a member 
paper of the North American Street 
Newspaper Association and of the 
International Network of Street 
Newspapers. Edmonton Street News is 
not in any way connected with 
Homeless Organization of Canada. 
Linda Dumont Managing Editor, 
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Mission 


Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 


We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 

We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 
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Editorial 


City of champions or city of murderers? 


Thirty-five. It's a drab, 
uninteresting number: until 
we are told it represents the 
number of people who have 
been murdered in 
Edmonton this year, count- 
ing to the beginning of the 
34th week of 2011 as I 
write this. 

To put that in some 
perspective, we had only 24 murders in all of 
2010. And Calgary has had only four this 
year, Vancouver nine, Montreal 20, and 
Toronto 27 during roughly the same period. 
Winnipeg, a perennial candidate for recogni- 
tion as Canada's murder capital, had only 
24. Clearly, something is going terribly wrong 
in our city. 

The homicide rate for 2011 could be an 
anomaly, a statistical spike that could not be 
predicted and may never be repeated. Even if 
that were true, it would not exempt us from 
taking aggressive steps to reduce the murder 
rate this year and to understand why there 
has been such a dramatic spike at this 
time—in order to ensure as best we can that 
this year's rate remains an anomaly, not the 
beginning of a new pattern. 

According to information released by the 
city and published across the country, 21 of 
the victims had been in contact with agencies 
serving homeless citizens, and seven of them 
were living homeless at the time of their 
death. Predictable and necessary calls for 
greater efforts to house the homeless have 
followed—as they should. Edmonton's 
Homeless Memorial ceremony annually 
draws attention to the dozens of homeless 
people who die in our city each year. Living 
on the streets is dangerous, and most of our 
neighbours in that situation are victims or 
potential victims; very few are violent perpe- 
trators. But putting homeless people in 
homes is only a beginning to a solution, not 
an end. That 14 one-time homeless people 
have been murdered this year suggests hous- 
ing is not enough: effective follow-up support 
must be offered as long as it is necessary, 
even for years. It's also important to make 
sure the housing for the homeless is not con- 
centrated in a few already overburdened 
inner-city areas. 

Homeless people die on the streets 
because they often are forced or choose to 
live in neighbourhoods where the streets are 
relatively more dangerous. Housing them in 
those areas may reduce, but it does not elim- 
inate, those risks. Those who are old or who 
suffer from addictions and certain mental ill- 
nesses remain potential victims. 

Reports say that about one-third of mur- 
der victims this year have been Aboriginal. 
There is probably some overlap between this 
group and the homeless and formerly home- 
less, as Aboriginal citizens make up the 
largest portion of homeless people living in 
our city. Edmonton now shares with 
Winnipeg the distinction of having the largest 
Aboriginal populations in Canada. It may not 
be surprising that Edmonton should join 
Winnipeg at or near the top of annual homi- 
cide-rate statistics. What is surprising—or 
should be—is that we still have not, asa 
nation, as a province, and as a city come to 
terms with the Aboriginal fact in our society. 

Isolation by means of reserves and assim- 
ilation by means of residential schools and 
other institutional strategies have failed mis- 
erably. Integration, recognizing that differ- 
ences among us need not separate or alien- 
ate us unless we want them to or force them 
to, is surely the only means to a resolution of 
what is now a social and cultural stalemate— 
but that will not be possible until the federal 
government, in particular, lives up to a moral 
and political responsibility to resolve out- 
standing treaty and constitutional issues and 


compensates equitably for past and possible 
future betrayals of or negotiated amend- 
ments to legitimate agreements and under- 
standings. 

Reports also note that ten per cent of 
murder victims so far this year have been 
Somali immigrants. Aside from unsubstanti- 
ated speculations about possible involvement 
in or attempted encroachment on the drug 
trade, no one seems to be able to suggest a 
reason for the deaths in the Somali commu- 
nity. I believe part of the answer may lie in 
the trend, especially among our federal and 
provincial governments, to devalue and 
defund multiculturalism as a strategy to help 
integrate newcomers. The usual argument— 
the multiculturalism promotes separation 
rather than integration—is misguided and 
wrongheaded. 

Hiding behind all of the cautions and 
concerns I have raised—including the devalu- 
ing of multiculturalism as a strategy for inte- 
grating and accommodating differences 
among us—is an overwhelming reality of 
uncertainty: social uncertainty, cultural 
uncertainty, environmental uncertainty, and 
economic uncertainty. Ideally, we would 
respond to each of these uncertainties in a 
balanced, holistic way. In fact, most of us, 
and most of our business and political lead- 
ers (for reasons that I will touch on in future 
essays), have consciously decided to focus 
only on the economic aspect of our general 
uncertainty—as if resolving our economic 
challenges would guarantee future ability to 
resolve the others. 

We see the results of that strategy on a 
small scale in the homicide rate and in other 
challenges and annoyances that many of us 
face and struggle to deal with every day. 

Social and cultural unrest can trump the 
best-laid.plans for economic fixes..We saw. 
that truth written large in the riots that 
recently shook the foundations of democracy 
in England. There are many reasons why the 
lid blew off the pressure cooker that exists in 
many parts of English society (and that 
exists so far in smaller degree in Canada and 
Edmonton) but the least of them is the so- 
called moral decay that Prime Minister 
Cameron points to, leaving unspoken the 
inference that the decay infects only certain 
classes and certain communities. 

I fear that a kind of moral decay or 
decline is at the root of much of the violence 
that seems to prevail at home and abroad. 
But it applies to all of us, to society as a 
whole, not just to the elements that have on 
the whole been least well served by what is 
becoming an unkind, ungenerous, and 
uncivil society—more often than not the vic- 
tims. 

At the end of the First World War, W.B. 
Yeats included these lines in a description of 
European society of the day in his poem, The 
Second Coming: 

“The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst“ _ Are full of passionate intensity.” 

Almost everywhere around us, the world 
is filled with passionately intense advocates 
for quick fixes that assume or call for the iso- 
lation or alienation of particular groups of 
people and point to those’groups as causes 
or solutions to complex problems. 

Not to join them is to risk joining the 
silent many who choose not to take part in 
public discourse on these issues, because 
the do not care, because they do not have 
any hope of solutions, or because they feel 
intimidated by the passionate few. 

That leaves us with few options. The best 
we may be able to do is to remind ourselves 
and those others who will listen that there is 
hope and that it is possible to resist passion- 
ate bluster with civility and respect. And we 
must do it. 

By Allan Sheppard 


Little miracles 


It must be a real challenge for the nurs- 
es and doctors at the Stollery Children’s hos- 
pital not to bond or get to close to the kids as 
some of the kids are terminally ill. 

In 1978, the idea of a hospital to treat 
children was conceived by a caring communi- 
ty who wanted a hospital to treat kids. This 
concept became a hospital within a hospital. 

In 1978, there was a capital campaign to 
raise $10,000,000 to construct the facility. 
There were also public donors and funds 
were also raised by yearly functions for the 
public. 

Radiothons were developed to procure 
funds also. 

The Stollery Hospital was opened in 
2001. It was a dream fulfilled. The Alberta 
government funds the basic health care costs 
but most of the money is procured from the 
public. For every dollar that is spent for an 
adult’s medical treatment, fifty percent more 
is needed for the equivalent treatment for a 
child. 

The area that the hospital serves takes in 
the North West territories, the prairies, and 
B. C. and they also do organ transplants for 
eastern Canada. They treat rare diseases. At 


at Stollery Children’s Hospital 


times, they treat kids from the USA, and 
other countries. The hospital also treats kids 
who have been in accidents suffering trauma. 

One little miracle, who is in remission 
now, is a little girl who had a rare form of 
cancer called wilm’s tumors. The tumors 
were in her kidneys and lungs. Sheri 
Macferson-Casepeer was diagnosed a year 
and a half ago. She had one kidney removed 
and tumors taken out of her lungs. With 
many treatments, this little girl survived and 
is now at home in remission. The nurses and 
doctors worked so very hard to save this little 
girl. She was diagnosed at the age of three. 
She now is five years old and doing well. I 
hope she is cured for life. 

Another miracle was a young man, Justin 
Ireland, diagnosed with leukemia. He was 
only sixteen, and facing this disease. Even 
though he was terminally ill, he would go 
and volunteer his time to be there for the 
kids. He’d encourage the kids to talk on the 
radiothon. His courage to face his disease 
was remarkable. When asked his feelings, 
knowing he was dying, he said, “What about 
the other kids?” He was selfless and cared 
what the other kids had to face. Justin was 


an inspiration to everyone whose lives he 
touched. 

At the tender age of eighteen, Justin 
passed away. I remembered his mother, 
Monica, a phone volunteer for the radiothon, 
answering the phones saying that the day 
Justin turned eighteen, they took him to a 
lounge and he had a drink to celebrate his 
birthday. A few weeks later, the creator 
called him home. 

His favorite song was Have a Nice Day by 
Bonjovi. Justin, your compassion and 
courage will always be honored and your 
selfless acts of courage will always be treas- 
ured. Every time I hear Have a Nice Day by 
Bonjovi, I remember the young man who 
encouraged everyone, giving kids hope and 
happiness. 

The staff at the Stollery are really appre- 
ciated. Thank you for being there for the sick 
kids. Thanks also for the compassion and 
hope you give the families. There are no 
words to express the work of the Stollery 
kids hospital Thanks for being there. 


By Marie Joki 


Caring clown comes to life when making frowns disappear and smiles reappear 






Margaret Nowak take time out for a few laughs. 

The killer neurological disease, multiple 
sclerosis, has a bad reputation for robbing 
MS victims of their proper speech, hearing, 
balance and other areas of body function. 
The disease has been known to also gradual- 
ly put an end to people’s lives. 

Tracy Merry-Thomson is one individual 
who lives with progressive multiple sclerosis. 
She courageously challenges the disease and 
stubbornly refuses to give in, rising out of 
bed during the early hours of the morning, 
while she has most of her energy for the day. 
During the afternoon, fatigue, another symp- 
tom of MS, constantly takes its toll on her 
body; during that time pain killers are 
administered to help her problem. 

She prefers to rise early in the morning to 
gain a psychological and physical advantage 
for the challenging day ahead. Two factors 
that motivate her in rising out from bed to 
meet her very challenging and productive day 
are quite evident. 

In an interview with Edmonton Street 
News, Tracy Merry-Thomson elaborated on 
how she challenges her struggles with MS. 
She said, “I fight it every day. Every day I 
fight the pity pot. I have to do the next indi- 
cated thing. Get out of bed. It’s just no 
option. I don’t care how tired and sick I am. I 
have to get out of bed, because I’m making 


Photo by John Zapantis 


the choice, do I live, or do I die?” 

The happily married woman of one son 
led a happy life and once held an array of 
challenging public relations positions with 
various local businesses in Edmonton.A trag- 
ic car accident in 2000 sent her life spiraling 
downward, when the car she was driving was 
rear-ended by another vehicle. After the acci- 
dent, a neurologist’s report on October 31, 
2001 read positive for multiple sclerosis. Two 
months later, in December of 2001, she 
began experiencing imbalance problems, 
another sign of MS, that confined her to a 
wheelchair to get around from place to 
place.Merry-Thomson was faced with the 
tragedy of losing her health and having to 
cope daily with other signs of MS including 
slow speech, fatigue, and her inability and 
frustration to quickly process information 
when people speak too quickly for her, or not 
directly enough, while she is interacting 
socially with people or friends. 

She has been known to assertively 
remind people to talk more slowly and to 
make questions brief and easily understood, 
allowing her to use her cognitive ability to 
bounce back in a social interaction and to 
help her to answer effectively and carry on a 
normal conversation. 

Despite having to accept her condition, 
Merry-Thomson has never to been known to 
look for pity. She’s a firm believer in leaving 
her problems behind and thinking of helping 
others, while helping to make a difference as 
an Edmonton Caring Clown. 

Her support network is most helpful and 
consists of family and friends and sometimes 
strangers. Her husband always can be relied 
on to drive her to her clowning engagements 
and her son insists on taking his mother out 
to her appointments. 

A year after her accident, in December 
2001, she was in a wheelchair, but her phys- 
ical recovery slowly was on the comeback 
trail. She now uses a cane. 

Due to her disability, she had to leave 
her place of employment. She was then 
strongly inspired to rise above the psycholog- 
ical and physical obstacles. That encouraged 
her to establish Big Stick Productions, a 
helpful local organization, where she could 
learn to leave her own problems behind while 
helping others like herself. Her MS website, a 
component of Big Stick, provides MS aware- 
ness information for those inquiring on self- 





help, or for those curious about the disease. 
Her website also provides additional informa- 
tion benefiting those with MS called MS Chat 
that can be found online. 

She has used a cane on many occasions 
to get around while shopping and going to 
appointments, which has helped her a lot 
with her imbalance, but when people notice 
her holding a cane, they often stare at it 
awkwardly without looking at her or estab- 
lishing eye contact. As a result, one day asa 
part of Big Stick Productions, component Big 
Stick Coats was born, an idea that she visu- 
alized as a helpful tool in raising awareness 
about people using canes and needing to be 
acknowledged as human beings. Tracy came 
up with an ingenious plan to custom make 
her cane, matching the material, design and 
colours of her coat. 

She realized that doing this artsy 
designed “one of a kind cane” would encour- 
age people to look quickly up from an attrac- 
tively appealing cane to notice the coat that 
matched the cane, thereby encouraging that 
person to look straight up at the person 
holding the cane with the obvious smile that 
followed. 

Big Stick Coats evolved into a non-profit 
business and money from the sales of its 
operation is generously donated to MS pro- 
grams, services and research. 

Merry-Thomson’s love for people goes 
beyond her reach while volunteering as an 
Edmonton Caring Clown. She became an 
Edmonton Caring Clown after being influ- 
enced by her son’s sudden illness in 
September of 2005. His kidneys failed caus- 
ing his lungs to explode. Thanks to a double 
lung transplant performed by the University 
of Alberta’s lung surgical team, Thomson’s 
son was given a second chance at life. 
Thomson is grateful to that very special team 


Continued on page 7 
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Erika Schallert fled East Berlin on August 
15, 1961, with nothing but the clothes she 
was wearing and her half-finished wedding 
dress, determined that nothing was going to 
step her getting married — not even the Berlin 
Wall 
By Annika Breidthardt 


Two days before, East German border 
guards in the dead of night set up the first 


barbed-wire version of the Wall that would 
become a 3.6-meter-high concrete barrier 
dividing Berlin for nearly thirty years. 


The frontier between East and West 
Germany, from the Baltic to Bavaria, had 
been sealed for a decade but Berlin was still 
open due to its special status under the 
occupying powers -- the United States, 
France, Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Schaliert, then 22, was living with her 
parents in the east but studied in the west 
where her fiance, Herbert, lived. 

She had crossed the border almost every 
day for 13 years, and been stopped by border 
guards only a handful of times, so she 
ignored her fiance's warnings that a crack- 
down on the accelerating exodus of people 
into the West was inevitable. 

ESCAPE 

Sitting in her large apartment half a cen- 
tury later, she recalled how her father told 
her on the morning of August 13 that trans- 
port links had been severed. 

“At that moment, I knew what had hap- 


pened. Before then I had always banished 
that thought," she said. 

Leafing through the black-and-white pic- 
tures in her wedding photo album, Schallert 
recalled how she was set only on getting out 
and to her fiance. 

On the day of her escape, the petite 
woman put on the black dress she planned 
to wear for her civil wedding and wrapped up 
the cloth out of which her church wedding 
dress was to be tailored. 

She made for a friend's apartment close 
to Bernauer Strasse, which was in the West 
but whose buildings on one side were in the 
East, accessible only from the Eastern side. 

Just four days later the street would be 
the scene of the Wall's first casualty when a 
man fell to his death trying to climb down to 
the pavement from an apartment. 

Schallert lied to the border guard who 
was standing in front of the apartment, say- 
ing she was visiting a tailor to have her wed- 
ding dress made, and after several hours was 
joined by four acquaintances of her friend 
who had been allowed to cross from the 
West. 

When they left the apartment as a group, 
three of the four went over to distract the 
guards outside the building while Schallert 
and the other woman quietly and confident- 
lywalked across the street and to freedom. 

"It felt like I was walking 200 meters, but 
it was maybe the width of a building only," 
Schallert says. "The woman walked behind 


Homeless Talk gives blankets to street dwellers 


Many homeless people on the streets of 
Joburg in South Africa brave the winter nights 
without anything to protect them against the 
elements. This touching article tells the story 
of how Homeless Talk remedied this situation 
by distributing much needed blankets to these 
street dwellers, who have often been ignored. 

By Luke Jentile 

Homeless Talk visited the homeless peo- 
ple who live on the Twist and Kotze streets in 
Hilbrow. Here there are about 25 homeless 
people; mostly young people who sleep on 
the verandas outside of shops. Last winter 
Homeless Talk gave each of them a free blan- 
ket to add to those they already have. Some 
of these street dwellers had no blanket in 
which to keep themselves warm. It was a joy 
when they saw that we were there to give 
them blankets! "We thank you so much, this 
one will add to the one I have. God may bless 
you", says Kgomotso excitedly. Everyone felt 
happy and what they needed more is some- 
thing to wear. 

Kgomotso Motshane is from Polokwane in 
the Limpopo province and he says he arrived 
in the city of Joburg in 2004. What caused 
him to leave his home at such a young age 
and end up living and sleeping in the 
streets? To this question he replies, "I didn't 
get on well with my parents because I used 
to be so naughty. I was always troublesome 
and one day I decided to leave home and 
depend on myself. My parents forgave me 
but I couldn't go back home then so I kept 


on living on the streets." 
We ask: What if now you got a chance to 


go back home, can you go? 

"Yes. I long to be back home again but it 
is difficult. I am a changed person now, no 
longer making trouble. I want to live a good 
life", he confirms. 

What about education? "I attended 
school until Standard 8 and dropped off 
because I couldn't get any further. My par- 
ents didn't have money." Kgomotso says it is 
difficult to get any job because he has no ID. 

Another homeless man we talked to is 
only known by the name Ninja. He comes 
from Sebokeng in the Vaal River area where 
Freestate and Gauteng provinces meet. 
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He doesn't want to give many details 
about himself and is one of the eldest in the 
group. He is around 34 years old. "I was 12 
years old when I arrived here in Joburg in 
1989" he says. What provoked him to end up 
in the Joburg city streets seems unclear. "I 
came with my friends in hope of finding a 
better life here in Jozi. One of them was 
already here but he didn't tell us how things 
are going. So we end up with nowhere to go 
and live on the streets." 

Sithembiso Nkosi is one of those who 
unexpectedly find themselves at the wrong 
place. He is from Standerton. Without any 
hesitation he says, "Me? I want to go back 
home. I arrived here in Joburg in December 
last year (2010). There was one of my rela- 
tives who used to work here in the city and I 
was coming in hope of finding him. 
Unfortunately when I get here I couldn't find 


me and just kept saying: ‘Stay calm'. And 
then I was in West Berlin." 
NIGHTMARES FOR YEARS 

Schallert, who had nightmares for years 
afterward, says she blocked out any thought 
her escape could fail, which would have 
landed her in prison if not worse. 

At least 136 people were killed trying to 
get through the Wall, most of them shot by 
East German border guards. More than 
75,000 people were imprisoned for trying to 
leave East Germany. 

"It was clear to me that it could've gone 
wrong but I suppressed that thought. ... I 
just functioned," Schallert says. 

She was married on September 4 as 
scheduled, with just a handful of guests and 
in her dress and heels, and soon took over a 
job in a photo lab from a friend who left for 
West Germany. 

"They were just happy they had someone 
to work at all as thousands of people who 
lived in East Berlin and worked in West 
Berlin ... were suddenly gone," while others 
left the city altogether. 

More than 20 years after the Wall has 
come down, Schallert and her husband still 
live in West Berlin, streets away from 
Tempelhof airport. 

Schallert says to this day, she has no 
interest in living in the former East Berlin, 
even though it bears no resemblance to the 
drab, grey city of that Communist era. 

"It's still the East." 


him, he was no longer there. No one could 
tell me where he had gone, maybe he had 
gone back home." 

He says things then began to become 
uneasy as he had no money to return back 
home. There was no place to live because he 
knew nobody. "I am tired of living on these 
streets and if there can be any means/I will . .., 
go home anytime. I have also tried to find a 
job but it is not easy. But home is most 
important to me. Living on the street was not 
my intention". 

There are many of these men, you can 
find them everywhere. They are the homeless 
people and the youth are known as street 
kids. They live and sleep on street pavements 
and feel the cold when it is winter time, and 
the rain falls on them during the summer. 
Some of them have found themselves on this 
situation unexpectedly. They have not cho- 
sen to live this kind of life. Even those who 
have intended to live on the streets can 
change, if they get guidance and support to 
change their lives. 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 


#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 

Edmonton, Alberta T6A OH7 
Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald@assembly.ab.ca 
website:www.liberalopposition.com 





Serving the homeless, one falafel sandwich at a time 


Finding the best way to feed the homeless 
has been a problem for many countries over 
the years, but one well known food shop 
working with service provider Thrive has come 
up with a novel way of solving this issue with 
their left over produce. Hannah Traverse dis- 
cusses how the homeless have developed a 
taste for the finer foods in life. 

By Hannah Traverse 

You may walk past a 'Pret A Manger' 
shop every day on your way to work. You 
might include Pret A Manger's fresh sand- 
wiches, wraps and salads in your regular 
rotation of lunch options. And you still might 
be wondering what the name of the shop 
actually means. 

The name, which is French for "ready to 
eat," is ‘to the point; each Pret shop is 
stocked with boxed sandwiches and other 
lunchtime staples, all made fresh daily, all 
ready to go. Pret restaurants are not just 
ready to serve hungry patrons, however; the 
shops serve the community by donating all 
leftover food at the end of the day to a local 
homeless service provider. In the District, 
that service provider is Thrive, D.C., an 
organization that supplies the disadvantaged 
with, among other things, a daily lunch pro- 
gram supplemented by Pret merchandise. 

"The question to us was, why waste per- 
fectly good food when others are hungry?" 
said Sebastian Wright, head of Pret's com- 
mercial operations. "Pret is a sensible brand, 
and it just makes sense to give our unsold 
food away.... We're proud to do it, because 
we know it's the right thing to do." 

Founded in London in 1986, Pret now 
operates more than 250 shops worldwide and 
is still privately owned. Most of the shops are 
in the United Kingdom, but with Pret's move 
to the U.S. in 2000, Americans can now find 
shops in New York City, Chicago, and D.C. 
Pret's relationship with Thrive began when 
the first D.C. shop opened in 2009; the shop 
was looking for a service provider to pair 
with, and Thrive was the perfect fit. 

Pret's belief that "food is built to taste, 
not to last," means that merchandise can 
only be sold the day it is made. According to 
Nathan Mishler, volunteer and community 
resources manager at Thrive, Pret has a poli- 
cy to always close with a certain amount of 
merchandise on the shelves. 

"The idea is that nobody wants to buy the 
last sandwich," said Mishler. 


The 2011 North American Street 
Newspaper (NASNA) conference will by held 
in Nashville, Tennessee from October 13 to 
October 16. Edmonton Street News is a 
member street paper of NASNA, and has 
been represented at conferences since 2003 

The theme for this year’s conference is 
“Back to our Roots”. The annual conference 
gives bers the opportunity to network 
with one another and to share what we have 
learned in our various cities to foster better 
practices for street newspapers. Workshops 
will be offered across four sectors: vendor 
management, editorial, fundraising and 
administrative /organizational development. 

- This year we are hoping to send one rep- 
resentative to the conference from Calgary 
and one from Edmonton because ESN is sold 
in both cities. 

Our Calgary representative will be writer 
and vendor Andie Wolf Leg, and our 
Edmonton representative will be distribution 
manager Angelique Branston, provided that 
they are able to raise the funds needed to 
cover costs. Both are on low, fixed incomes 

Siaiemnacnied by sale of newspapers. 

_ Unlike the larger publications, ESN can- 
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This policy means that each Pret shop 
has at least 300 items left on the shelves at 
closing time. Seven days a week, Thrive vol- 
unteers or staff members pick up this mer- 
chandise from the three Pret locations in 
D.C. and bring it back to Thrive's location in 
Columbia Heights. At 10:30 every morning, 
once Thrive's hot breakfast program is over, 
clients can pick from the available sandwich- 
es, salads and wraps so they have a nutri- 
tious lunch to take with them. 

"There sometimes are a lot of bagel shops 
and coffee shops that have extra food at the 
end of the day," said Mishler. "That means a 
lot of bagels and a lot of pastries, which 
doesn't always translate into a healthy meal. 
Pret provides a healthy option that's readily 
available." 

Mishler said that Thrive clients have 
responded enthusiastically to the Pret offer- 
ings. Some were a little intimidated by the 
food at first, wondering what to make of a 
falafel sandwich or vegetarian wraps stuffed 
with hummus, cucumbers and feta. Now, 
according to Mishler, the clients are request- 
ing these items. 

"It's sort of assumed that people won't 
want to eat this kind of food, but it's more 
like they've never been exposed to it before," 
said Mishler. "Two months ago, we missed a 
pick-up - that's when we really noticed how 
much our clients appreciated the food. They 
were asking, 'Where are the falafel sandwich- 
esos 

Ronald Cole, a Thrive client, said that he 
usually chooses egg salad sandwiches or 
anything with ham and tomatoes. Cole was 
also excited to see that some Pret options are 
made with pesto, a food that he came to 
enjoy by trying a friend's homemade version. 
Danny Summerlin, another Thrive client, 
said that he sincerely appreciates the fresh- 
ness of Pret's food. 

"Fhey make:a good sandwich; I'll-give 
them that," said Summerlin. "I like that it's 
just made.... It's all good." 

According to Wright, Pret's 30 locations 
in New York City donated about 300,000 
pounds of food last year to the organization 
City Harvest. In Chicago, Pret stores are 
paired with The Greater Chicago Food 
Depository. 

"As we continue to grow in the States, 
our partnerships and food donations with 
charities will also expand," said Wright. 


a volunteer-run newspaper, we make just 
enough money through paper sales to ven- 
dors, donations and the ads that we run to 
cover running expenses to produce and dis- 
tribute each issue and to pay for office sup- 
plies. We have been able to continue pub- 
lishing regularly for almost nine years by 
keeping expenses to a minimum. 

The biggest expense to attend the confer- 
ence is air fare to. Last year, we received a 
donation of air miles for Linda Dumont to 
attend the conference in Chicago as well as 
for Pedro Schultz (who was unable to go due 
to illness). 

Air fare to Nashville is about $700. 
Lodging and most meals are included with 
the full cost of registration, which is $225 
per representative if paid before October Ist, 

If you would like to help sponsor one of 
our representatives, please send donations 
to: 

Edmonton Street News Society, 9533- 
106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, TSH O0S9 
(780 716 5553) to help pay for Angelique’s 
expenses, or directly to Andie Wof Leg, P/O/ 
Box 52281 RPO, Edmonton Trail, Calgary, 
Alberta, T2E 8K9, (403 475 9758) 


Pret shops in the U.K. also donate unsold 
food to the hungry. In London, Pret runs its 
own vans to deliver more than 12,000 meals 
across the city on a weekly basis. 

U.K. shops also participate in Pret's 
Simon Hargraves Apprenticeship scheme. 
This program provides up to 30 jobs a year 
in Pret shops for the homeless, ex-offenders 
and the impoverished. The apprenticeship 
lasts three months, during which time the 
apprentice receives full employee benefits, 
has all job-related travel expenses covered 
and is given £100 to buy clothes. Even if a 
job is not available at the end of 3 months, 
the apprentice leaves with experience and a 
reference. 

There is no word on whether Pret will 
begin a similar program in the States, but 
the shop is dedicated to "working with long- 
term charity partners to ensure as much 
food as possible gets safely and reliably to 
the needy every night," said Wright. Pret is 
expanding slowly and steadily, deciding not 
to franchise and not feeling the pressure of a 
publicly traded company. For the time being, 
however, Pret's food donations are greatly 
appreciated. 

"It's been a growing, wonderful relation- 
ship," said Alicia Horton, Thrive's executive 
director. "Part of [Pret's] philanthropic philos- 
ophy is to not waste food and to be a good 
community partner. 


First publisehd in Street Sense, USA 


PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parilament 
Edmonton East 


WHO NEEDS A NEW ARENA? 


The bilionare owner of the Edmonton Oilers says 
Northlands no longer meets the team’s needs, and he 
wants all three levels of goverment to contribute to the 
construction of a new facility. 


Our federal Conservative government has made it clear 
that it will not provide mifions of dollars to support pri- 
vate sector projects such as this in Edmonton or Quebec 
City or anywhere. The City of Edmonton has promised 
money to the project and has asked the Province for a 
$100 million commitment to the $450 million project de- 
spite an earlier provincial rejection of the idea. 

NHL hockey is a private business. As much as | want 
to see the Oilers do weil and win the Stanley Cup, | don't 
think that is the responsibility of government to subsidize 
it. i's a matter of priorities. The amount of money being 
requested from governments could be used instead to 
house a lot of people or hire a tot of doctors or teachers. 


The NHL says new arenas (with more seating and hux- 
ury boxes) are necessary to allow teams to break even, 
But the NHL's biggest expense is player salaries, some 
$3 milion per player average, which seem to escalate 
exponentially, to the point a single player often makes 
more then an entre team did 20 years ago. fm sure the 
players could live quite comfortably on a million dollars a 
yesr, much more than those who pay t see them play 
dream of saming 

Experts say Edmonton can’t support two arenas. North- 
lands is profitable, is only 37 years old, and has lots of 
fife left in &. Make any necessary upgrades, but don't ask 
taxpayers for the cost of a new arena that wil unneces- 
serity compete with Northlands that is operating cost ef- 
fectively. 

What do you think? 


780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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Dire Straits — learning to live with blindness 


The last recollection of full vision Wade 
Bearchell has is of a hard boot slamming 
down on his face. January 4, 1990, was a 
regular day for Bearchell. He worked at a 
car lot at 118 Avenue and 88 Street. After 
completing his assignments at work he was 
asked to repossess an automobile in the west 
end. He headed out to complete this assign- 
ment and in the ensuing chain of events this 
is what transpired. He was yanked from the 
automobile, severely beaten and kicked. 
There were four men involved. The bridge of 
his nose was severely damaged and also both 
eyes. He was extremely fortunate that the 
bone from the bridge of his nose didn’t enter 
his brain or he would have been killed. 

The first of two surgeries repaired his 
nose and one eye. Wade’s mother, father, 
brothers and sisters rallied around him and 
were a great source of support and comfort. 
One of his sisters took a picture and Wade 
thought he saw the flash from the camera. 
That was a hopeful sign. The second surgery 
was performed and the doctors reluctantly 
told the family that no sight could be 
restored. Wade and his family were devastat- 
ed with this news. The doctors explained that 
the flash Wade thought he saw was phantom 
vision, a condition which sometimes occurs 
after loss of sight. The family encouraged 
Wade in every way possible and assisted him 
through this most difficult time. 


The staff of the CNIB got involved; Mary 
Nett, a mobility instructor, taught white cane 
training to Wade as well as how to use the 
city buses. Doris Goetz, a home teacher, 
helped Wade to learn Braille and also showed 
him how to function around the house to 
adjust to his new life. Wade’s mother was 
really interested in learning Braille so she 
took lessons which really helped Wade. 

Dianne Berjeron, a good friend of Wade’s, 
took him out to meet her family, talked with 
him and greatly helped him to adjust to his 
new circumstances. She was instrumental in 
showing Wade the benefits of having a guide 
dog. With support from Dianne, Wade even- 
tually applied for and was trained to have a 
guide dog. To this day, Wade and Dianne are 
great friends. He really appreciates the fact 
that she was there through his most difficult 
challenges. That is a true friend. 

Brett Simington, another of Wade’s good 
friends, bought Wade’s automobile and also 
got Wade interested in the Lion’s Clubs. 
Brett belonged to the Golden Gate Lion’s 
Club and helped Wade to join. The Golden 
Gate Club also sponsors the guide dog school 
in Oakville, Ontario. Eventually the club 
sponsored Wade and he trained with Credit, 
a beautiful Black lab. Credit was a great 
guide dog and buddy. Wade and Credit 
worked together for six years but Credit got 
arthritis so Wade had to retire him. 


Credit was adopted by a wonderful foster 
family and Wade would visit Credit until 
Credit passed away last November. That hit 
both the foster family and Wade extremely 
hard. After retiring Credit, Wade got Breaker, 
a beautiful Norwegian retriever. They bonded 
and work well together. Breaker has a sixth 
sense in which he can tell when his master 
isn’t feeling good, or is having a bad day so 
that made the bond even stronger. Wade is 
now president of the Lion’s Golden Gate 
Club. He really appreciates the club’s policies 
and ethics. 

As to the justice and court events, the 
main culprit only served eighteen months of 
what was to be a fourteen year sentence. 
There was also a judgment of one point two 
million dollars but Wade hasn’t seen a penny 
of it. Ill never forget Wade’s comments to a 
reporter. He said, “The attacker can see his 
nieces and nephews grow and change; I 
won't get to see any of that.” 

Wade has accepted his new challenge 
and there are no bitter feelings. He has 
grown in many ways in his new circum- 
stances. He is a truly caring, compassionate, 
understanding person with excellent qualities 
and a sincere friend. Wade deeply affects the 
lives he touches. Good luck Wade, you are a 
true champion. 


By Marie Joki 


My journey from toxic shame to inner freedom 





Photo Maria B 


Who would ever think that when a child 
is born, that child could arrive into a hostage 
environment solely because of her looks. She 
becomes a trail blazer trying to avoid the 
bombshells cast through verbal abuse and 
rejection. With hostile looks and an abusive 

“environment she learns to survive the best 
way she can always trying to find a way to be 
accepted and nurtured by her caregivers 
which proves to be fruitless because the one 
thing standing between her and her care- 
givers is a wall of abandonment and rejec- 
tion. 

It is amazing, when people talk about 
childhood abuse, the people are different but 
our histories could be listened to in concert. 
There is a very common thread of emotional 
abuse, the kind of emotional abuse that 
appears in so many forms becoming the 
shadows in our lives. We grow up harboring 
emotions of fear, abandonment, guilt, disso- 
ciation, lack of trust, submission, anger, 
anxiety, isolation and helplessness. These 
are all the ingredients that form the down- 
ward spiral of depression. 

Innocent children are so vulnerable to 
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abuse and mistreatment whether mind or 
body is abused in some form. The fact is that 
we were disrespected and humiliated in the 
most inhuman ways; the scarring will remain 
with us for the rest of our lives because they 
have affected the very core of who we are. 
Along with all the emotions that we are har- 
boring, all the abuse that we have gone 
through, there is the toxic shame that binds 
everything together and molds it creating the 
kind of flawed being that was repudiated by 
your caregivers. All the feelings of defective- 
ness and inadequacy have already been 
indoctrinated in us through the distorted 
and deprecating messages of our caregivers. 
We have become the labels, the insults, the 
abuse that we have suffered at their hands; 
we have become flawed, submissive objects 
containing incredibly high levels of toxic 
shame that makes us want to hide, maybe 
crawl under a rock or cease to exist. 

There are two kinds of shame: Healthy 
shame and toxic shame. Healthy shame is 
the slight feeling of awkwardness or embar- 
rassment. Toxic shame is “When you 
“become” ashamed to be who you are”. There 
is nothing more devastating than becoming a 
sponge of shame. Toxic shame destroys our 
rightful pursuit of happiness and the true 
sense of being a child of God. 

When people that hold such an impor- 
tant role in our lives decide to project their 
shame unto us, we become responsible for 
“everything” completely foreign to our basic 
understanding; we become an object to carry 
their own shame. It completely changes who 
we were meant to be. 

In my journey, I realize I was not alone, 
millions of children have walked the same 
dark tunnel but the end of our journey 
comes to a halt when we come to the realiza- 
tion that it is time to take responsibility for 
our lives and the first step is recognizing the 
source of our problems. For me at that time I 
was in depression and | could not under- 
stand why I had the strong feelings of fear, 
shame and guilt. These feeling were my guide 
and everything came clear to me where my 
problems had taken root, which was in my 
toxic shame. Through all of this | am grateful 


for the insight to change things for my chil- 
dren and ensure that the toxic shame was 
not part of their legacy for their future gener- 
ations. 

<I truly feel that God’siplan: forsnie was’ to 
go through what I went through in order to 
break the chains of toxic shame, it is not a 
legacy in my family any longer. 

Our creator’s grace was extended during 
my formative years. He put in my path of life 
people and actions that have left very deep 
imprints in my life. Some have been good 
some have been frightening as I have met 
people that have bullied me and abused me 
in such inhuman ways that they have almost 
destroyed me, I realize that their evilness is 
part of who they are and I have faith one day 
they will encounter a more powerful force of 
evilness and they will be put to their knees 
as they have put me. Their evilness brought 
to the surface my strengths, my kindness 
and compassion. 

Now I understand that everything that 
has happened in my life it has been for a 
reason, it has given me the opportunity to 
seek for restoration not only in my life but in 
my heart. Now I can attest that I am a child 
of God and that I was created in his image: 
he has given me gifts to develop my poten- 
tials. LS 2G 

It is incredible the power that we gave to 
our toxic shame unconsciously. It had the 
power to shape our behaviors for such a long 
time. I am in control, I have taken back my 
personal power and I know that I can change 
course whenever I see the same patterns 
beginning to happen again. Awareness and 
willingness to make the changes necessary 
will change the destructive path that I was 
following blindly. 

The first step is to make peace with 
yourself, to forgive, to understand and pro- 
vide the unconditional self love that you 
rightly deserve. 

Toxic shame put me in self exile, knowing 
who I am in the eyes of God has allowed me 
to embrace my dark shadows and become 
who I was meant to be, leaving the isolation 
behind me. 

By Maria B. 


Mamma’s Chickens 


Chapter 37 
The House 

When Mama came home she went 
berserk - her favorite child was gone. No 
matter how much she begged, pleaded, or 
threatened, Father would not relent. Mark 
was not coming back. Mark lived with me 
and the children for more than two years. In 
the end Mama accepted it and buried it deep 
within. However, in her passive-aggressive 
way, she made Father’s life a living hell every 
chance she got. It no longer was a little frost 
on the pumpkin - it was out and out cold 
war and we were the prizes to be manipulat- 
ed around like pawns on a chessboard. 

Each one in turn would take us aside and 
tell us what the other one had done and try 
to buy our affections with things. Because 
my family didn't know what love was, love 
was supposed to be expressed with the buy- 
ing of gifts. The bigger the gift the more 
important you were or the sorrier they were. 
Instead of saying “I'm sorry.” they would buy 
you something and the gesture was translat- 
ed as, “I'm sorry.” Later I got many gifts that 
would meam, “Icbought:you,something: Be 
content with that and stay away.” 

It was so confusing. We all loved Mama 
so dearly. We all would have taken Mama. 
She was a real laugh - so full of life she just 
never stopped. She was the ultimate drama 
queen full of laughter, teasing, jigging and 
dancing. She was a total one woman show. 
My Father had never been close and now all 
of a sudden, he was paying attention to me 
and crying on my shoulder. The children of 
the circle game became co-conspirators with 
Mama and Father. Time and time again I 
would beg her to come to live with me. I 
knew we could be happy. She used to come 
for visits and had so much fun. But, some- 
how it was beaten into her head that mar- 
riage is forever no matter how bad it is and 
no matter how much you suffer. There was 
no exit no matter how sick or no matter how 
much it screwed up your children. Marriage 
was forever and neither love nor forgiveness 
was a necessary element in it. You were 
allowed to hate, hate till it spilled from your 
lips and destroyed everything around you 
and rotted your bones. That’s what hate 
does. It dissolves the container it's kept in. 
Mama, if you only could have forgiven Father 
you would still be here for me to enjoy and 
laugh with. 

One day, shortly after Sarah was born, a 
huge moving truck arrived on my lawn. Out 
popped my best friend, Judy and her five 
kids and their various boyfriends. Judy had 
just recently broken up with her current 
husband, and for some reason she was 
always in search of a home. She loved to 
move. I think it was a hobby or something. 
The only bad thing was that Judy would 
make the arrangements and her five kids 
were put to work while she stood by - a four- 
foot Sergeant Major hollering orders. 

The kids and I were still in bed. It was 
quite early, when in through the front door 





came Judy yelling in a loud resounding 
voice, “Get up, Get up. It’s moving day.” 
Through all the commotion we arose quickly 
to see what was going on. “I've found a 
farmhouse in the country and we can all live 
together.” said Judy. “You’re just going to 
love it.” and without a moment to stop and 
breathe she started to order the kids around. 
“Put that on next. No, no, not that yet.” I 
watched as my furniture disappeared out the 
door. 

“Get dressed Sherry, your just going to love 
ti 

After my head had cleared I began to see 
the method to her madness. There would be 
seven kids that fought like crazy and I would 
be home with them all day while she worked. 
It sounded like a great deal to me. But I, 
being me, was soon convinced that it was in 
my own best interest to share expenses and 
a country upbringing for the kids. 

Now Bellisle Creek is about twenty miles 
from the town of Sussex, but back in the 
woods. For months I was not quite sure 
where I was because every time someone 
took me out to town they brought me back a 
different way so I was totally confused as to 
where we were. The farmhouse was quaint, 
over 100 years old, completely heated by 
wood, and with gravity fed water. After 
about five days of confusion everything was 
in place and functional. At this time Judy 
came to the astonishing conclusion that she 
belonged with her husband so another truck 
arrived and Judy left as quickly as she 
arrived leaving me alone in the middle of God 
knows where with two children who had the 
disadvantage of believing I was smarter than 
they were and somehow I would figure it out. 

It was fall and getting cold. I tried and 
tried in vain to light the wood stove, but no 


“matter how much I tried it was of no avail. 


Finally I went to the house next door where I 
was greeted with warmth and friendliness. I 
stood in the center of the huge kitchen with 

two colossal tears falling down my soot 












‘ “My son por very “il. ie said 
his kidneys had failed and then they found — 
out he had a very rare autoimmune disease 
called Wegener's Granulomatosis. His doctor 

» “His ie exploded.” ‘His 


stained face. With a trembling voice I asked 
“Would you please show me how to light that 
stove over there? We’re cold and hungry.” To 
my amazement they all began to laugh. I 
guess I looked so comical. But I was taught 
how to light the stove and many other things 
by the Ness family. 

We stayed there for five years and I 
learned a lot about country living and what I 
couldn't learn I read in Mother Earth books. 
The family next door took me and the chil- 
dren under their wings and sort of made us 
their project. They were strong Christians 
and through them I learned more about the 
true love of God and how special I was to 
him. I started to learn about making quality 
decisions on my own without Mama’s direc- 
tion . When I look back, that was my oasis to 
start to make the transition from unwanted 
child to independent woman. I was starting 
to find myself. 

For the first time in my life I began to 
create instead of destroy. 

Soon the opportunity came for me to pur- 
chase my first house. We needed a place of 
permanence in our lives. I still remember the 
day I walked up to the owner of a little house 
in the center of the village and asked him, 
“Mister, do you think I could buy your 
house?” Not giving him a moment to think I 
continued speaking quickly. Before he could 
answer, I said, “I'll give yaw $10,000 at $200 
a month.” The man shook his head, “I don’t 
know. I put an awful lot of money into her. 
I’m not really making anything off it.” But in 
the end I won him over. The kids and I hada 
permanent home. Although it was in rough 
shape, being over a hundred years old, I 
loved every worn board in that old house and 
took great pride in restoring it. It wasn’t easy 
because I didn’t have much money. The well 
went dry in the summer and the water fro: 
up in the winter, but it was ours, and no one 


would put us out. 
Sharon Spencer 
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grandma was a very positive peroak” we 
her life was really bad. She explained to me 
_ how she could cope, just being positive and 
looking really hard, focusing on looking for 
positive things around her in every moment. 
ure whole day is Joie fade She doesn't let 
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oy Transportation for the Province of Alberta, 


Nihisiet Gathering Edith Flamond nek a 
private agreement with the following men 
jand women acting as Chief of Police for the 










the Mayor for the City of Edmonton, the 





_ |Premier of Alberta, the Solicitor for the City 
of Edmonton and the Justice 

|Minister/Attorney General for the Province 

_jof Alberta to view this agreement go 

to:http: / /allcreatorsgifts. blogspot.com /2010 

/10/minister-catherine-flamond-gets-pri- 

jvate.html 
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As a small 
child, I remember 
our home was very 
dysfunctional. I 
was the eldest of 
five children and 
my family didn’t 
know how to cope 
with a blind child. 
They didn’t know 
what a blind per- 
son could accom- 
plish. I felt empty; 
I didn’t feel loved and in turn, never showed 
love. 

I still have flash backs of my troubled 
childhood. I remember the parties - people 
coming to our place throughout the night 
and my step father selling booze, and prosti- 
tuting my mother. That’s what I was born 
into. My real father, an Indian chief, tried to 
take me away from them but my mother put 
my step father’s name on my birth certifi- 
cate! 

I remember being terrified and taking the 
door knobs off of my bedroom door, then 
lying awake most nights afraid someone 
would get in and rape me. I was ready to run 
to my closet or jump out of the window. 

At the age of seven, I attended residential 
school in Ontario. I was sent there so I 
couldn’t come home. I only came home for 
two months of the year. The school was very 
regimented with certain times for all activi- 
ties. 

As a little girl, I fought for anything I 
wanted. One day there was a little girl on one 
of the swings. I wanted that swing so I pulled 
her off and hit her in the head with the 
swing. She had to have stitches. I got the 
strap for that stunt and was told never to do 
that again. We had metal fire escapes. They 
were circular with a slide from the third floor 
to the ground. One night, when it was time 
to go to bed, I hid in one of the fire escapes. 
They kept calling me and finally, they called 
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i 5 bea ene ap Fate nS 
A New 

Project has been 

added to the 10 

Year Plan to End 
1 Homelessness in 
Calgary, AB.The 
Calgary 10 Year 
Plan was 
launched on 
Friday, August 
12>, 20t1 One 
focus is directed 
at a specific popu- 
lation; the unique 
needs of youth and aboriginals and getting 
these individuals housed. There is a goal in 
the 10 Year Plan that by January 2018, 
there will be no youth under the age of 24 
that will have to stay in a shelter for more 
than 7 days. Youth will be housed and with 
the 10 Year Prevention Plan comes a hope to 
end the revolving housing door that is a 
problem for many young people, particularly 
but not limited to First Nations. The special 
project will be funded by the Province 
through the homeless foundation. (The 
Calgary Herald, Fri, Aug 12, 2011, Sec. B2, 
City & Region). 

Writers in the Calgary Herald talk of the 
Aboriginals as having unique specific needs. 
I agree.There is a housing crisis here in 
Calgary right now. This includes First 
Nations, Métis and Inuit, low-income and the 
homeless population. Of particular concern 
are the chronically addicted adult women. 

Every day in the core, I see my people 
struggling to survive and trying to finda 
place to sleep and feel safe. I have been told 
by some, “The hard to house Aboriginal pop- 
ulation don't feel safe in the homeless shel- 
ters. They would prefer to sleep out on the 
street, rather than to sleep in one of the 
homeless shelters.” 

For the 20 years I lived the homeless 
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lifestyle on the street, I haven't seen any one 


the police. Then I was warned if I pulled 
another stunt like that I’d be expelled. 

Even though I was a difficult girl to deal 
with I managed to achieve good grades. 

In 1961, June 17th I graduated and the 
next week I got married. | figured I knew 
everything so no one could tell me different. 

I had three children and when they were 
young, I worked two jobs to make ends meet. 
I worked for CNIB in gift shops six days a 
week and played lead guitar and keyboard in 
a rock band six nights a week. My wild times 
weren't over yet. Playing in a band was great 
but addictions overtook my life. I was drink- 
ing heavily and taking drugs so my life was 
spinning out of control. 

The lead singer was awesome. He could 
imitate Brian Wilson, Jan Berry of Jan and 
Dean, Bon Scott of ACDC and Brian Adams. 
He was a fantastic singer. He was discovered 
in a lounge by a recording producer! They 
asked him to join Foreigner as the lead 
singer. 

I still really miss the fellowship with the 
members of the band. We both knew each 
other as he would have parties at his place; 
of course I went! I was divorced at that time. 
He asked me to live with him in the states. I 
took time to think about it. It sounded so 
exciting but I had a family then. I told him, 
“Ym tempted but I have kids and am paying 
for my divorce.” I knew, though, that if I ever 
played in a band again the addictions would 
kick in so although I quit I could never go 
back to that life. 

One day when I was opening the gift 
shop where I worked, I passed out. Lucky 
for me, I was working at a hospital. They 
took me to emergency and it turned out to be 
a bleeding ulcer. That’s when I made up my 
mind I had to quit the band. I still miss the 
adrenalin rush each evening; how I couldn’t 
wait to be on stage and play guitar. 

I was lucky; I had a good neighbor who 
looked after my kids. She often pleaded with 
me to go to ADAC but I wouldn’t listen until I 


of a kind, unique, specific housing for the 
chronically - hard to house Aboriginal popu- 
lation in Calgary. There needs to be immedi- 
ate action to house these people who are 
already marginalized and facing various 
kinds of discrimination, including horren- 
dous social stigma. As the city's population 
has increased over the last few years, Iam 
almost always faced with the same kind of 
stigma; often it takes the form of very subtle, 
verbal insinuations and includes sexism on 
top of everything else. 

In conversation with other members of 
Aboriginal groups of women and men, I find 
I'm not alone. We have all experienced 
racism and classism on a daily basis. 
Aboriginal women and men have all kinds of 
addictions, mental health problems, physical 
illnesses, and are in medical and basic needs 
crisis on an ongoing basis. With the many 
kinds of urban violence, they are very vulner- 
able to being victimized. Some of these 
women and men have also told me that they 
have faced discrimination in accessing hous- 
ing. 
When will the process of finding safe, 
affordable, one of a kind, unique, specific 
housing for Aboriginal women and men begin 
now that the 10 year Plan to End 
Homelessness is under way? I think it is 
time to end homelessness for the Aboriginal 
people who make up about 2.5 per cent of 
Calgary's population. We are the most 
affected by the housing shortage which in 
turn impacts everything else from our self- 
esteem to meeting our basis needs. For 
many, it is a daily struggle just to find some- 
thing to eat. 

I dream of finding a suitable, existing 
apartment building or of constructing one 
with wet and dry areas to meet my people's 
chronic and different requirements for their 
daily living. Hopefully it will be localized in a 
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hit bottom. 

I managed to keep my job with CNIB 
until I got cancer. In 1993, I was diagnosed 
with Hodgkin’s lymphoma. I was told I’d 
live for ten years: then once again in 1997 I 
had Hodgkin’s lymphoma and was given only 
a few months to live. I’m still here! I fought 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma. I also had narrowing of 
the heart arteries, and they had to put two 
stents in to widen the arteries. 

I definitely feel I brought my own illness- 
es on as I abused my body. Now, I pay dearly 
for the stupid things I did in my younger life. 

I still miss the rock and roll of the band I 
played with. The band was awesome and I 
still relive the great times I had. I now write 
poetry and articles each month for different 
street magazines. I really enjoy this as I haye 
an opportunity to express myself. It’s a won- 
der I didn’t suffer brain damage from my stu- 
pid habits. I’m just fortunate that I 
smartened up when I did. 

Sometimes, one has to hit bottom before 
they realize they are ruining their lives plus 
hurting those whom they know and care 
about. 

My true hero, Terry Fox, gave me courage 
to fight on. With caring and compassion in 
his heart, Terry, although losing a leg to can- 
cer, had the courage to walk across Canada 
for cancer, raising millions of dollars so their 
research could go on. Terry, it is you that 
gave me the courage to fight on. Your selfless 
acts before you passed away did truly inspire 
me to. Thank you, my friend, for giving me 
the courage to face my battle. You were and 
are still my true life hero. You really touched 
my life deeply and though I never met you, 
you did truly assist me. Thanks again, Terry, 
my true friend. 

I also thank the creator and my Native 
ancestors for walking with me, giving me 
courage to fight on! With their help, I fight on 
and will keep fighting life’s battles, lam _ 
going to win! ; 

By Marie Joki, Faidrah is my pen name! 
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: ard-to-house Aboriginal people face a housing crisis in Calgary 


neighborhood where the residents can access 
these services. There also needs to be a 
"Good Neighbor Policy" in place to join part- 
nership with the mainstream and diverse 
cultural communities surrounding the facili- 
ty. The facility should be sustainable and 
provide culturally sensitive and appropriate 
supports for the Aboriginal way of life. 
Unless the Aboriginal communities act now 
on the housing crisis, I predict by the middle 
of 2012 - or sooner — the Calgary core area 
will be a disaster of homeless camps. Daily 
my people are found in deplorable condi- 
tions, both in terms of housing and on the 
streets of Calgary. Street agencies are run- 
ning out of resources and support, not know- 
ing how are they are going to help these 
chronically, hard-to-house, addicted people 
who need to find a safe place to go from the 
darkened weather and the street crannies of 
Calgary. 

Also, how are we all as an Aboriginal _ 
community going to come together and work 
for change now? Are we going to build ghet- 
to's or work to find a suitable buildings to 
house the Aboriginal's with unique specific 
needs? 

I leave you with this quote; 


"You have noticed that the truth comes 
into this world with two faces.One is sad Oe 
with suffering; And the other laughs; Butit 
is the same face; Laughing or Weeping; 
When my people are already in despair; 
Maybe the laughing face is better for them; 
And when they feel too good and are too © 
sure of being safe; Maybe the weeping face 
is better for them to see." 


Black Elk Speaks: Being a story ofa 
Holy Man of The Oglala Sioux 


Andie Wolf Leg 
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